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^FTEf? A FEW MINUTES... 





' X HAD TO PUT HIM TO T HO\N VO YOU 
SLEEP WITH A LITTLE] FEEL, " " 
ETHER WHILE _ 
PATCHED UP HIS 
AEM! HE'S COMING 
OUT OF IT NOW! 



JUST ABOUT THEATTEMPEI 
EEEAK— BUT I'P UKE 
" KNOW WHAT L 




' IT ALL STARTED LAST TUES 
PAT" MORNING! SHERIFF 
SILL AND I WERE PLAYING 
A (SAME OF CHECKERS 

i HERE M HIS OFFICE. 



*AT THE SAME TIME.THPEE 
MASKED MEM WERE 
PLAYING FOR KEEPS, 
POWW THE STREET AT 

THE BANK! " 



'ONE OF THEM FORCED 
THE CASHIER TO FILL . 
UP A &Afe WITH MONEY.' 



OKAY FOLKS ! STAY 
WHERE VOU A\RE 
AN' NO ONE WILL 
(SET HURT 





*SUTAS THECASHlEG FILLED 

UP THE BAG. , HIS FOOT 

TOUCHED AN ALARAA 

.SIGNAL ON THE FLOCK?... 





BEFORE WE COULD <S-ET THERE, THE 
OUTLAWS WERE HEADED FOf? THEIR 
CAR OUT IN FieOWT! 
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"■'WHEN THE BANK SUARD TRIED TDSTOP *I MAWA&ED TD WINS HAWKINS, BUT 
THEM, HAWKINS 5HOT HIM! HL5 PAETNERS" SOT AWAV..." 
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*AND WHILE THE SHERIFF AND ONE OF 
HI5 DEPUTIES TfJIED TO CATCH THEM, 
X STAYED WITH HAWKINS.'" 



YOU KNOW THE EE5T TAMD EVENTHOUSH 
MARSHAL! THE OTHER \ HANA/KINS LET 
TWO HOMERES AP?E SOMETHING SLIP 
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T TOLp HAWKINS 
WE CAU6MT HI5 
PAETNEE5 AND 

HE STARTED 

TALKING' 





THE ONLf THING I'VE JTHATS ABOUT A 
FOUND OUT SO FAR 
IS THAT THE* <SAW<S 
USED TD HIDE OUT 
IK] THE OLD EWER. 
^£TEAMBOAT ! 



"W'P BETTER 1 TAKE OUR. HORSES,') 
MAE5HAL.! I KNOW A .SHORT CUT^/ 
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^ENE PUSHES OPEN THE CABIN POOR- " fEUT IT HASN'T BEEN FOR LON6! ^ 
-Z _ _ THIS COFFEE POT IS STILL WARM! 





'-THAT'S EIGHT! AS BOSS OF 
THE <SAN(S,HE PLAMWED TH-Ef 
WHOLE THING..' BUT HE DIDN'T , 
FLAN ON LEAVINS TOWN 
SO SOON! 



WHEN HE FOUND* 
OUT HAW KIN 5 
TALKED, HE <SOT 
SCAPED AND 
MUEDEPEP HIM! 



THEN HE RADIOED HIS 1 
PARTNERS THAT WE 

WEEE ON OUR WAY j 
TO THE HlPE-OUT.' jj 
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'UH.OH! THAT LEFT AILERON'S _T 
SSBOKEN- AND HAEPER DOESN'T, 

REALIZE ~ 





UATEE.,.fT CAN'T FIOJEE OUT WHY THE DOC 
— 7J WAS FOOL ENOUGH TO STAY (N) 
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WAS FOOL ENOUGH TO STAY 
TOWN WHEN HE AND THE SANS 
COULD HAVE USED THE PLANE TO 
SET AWAYAFTEP THE BANK 

HOLDUP! 




EUNWIWe AWAY WAS A SURE WAY \ 
TO DRAW SUSPICION'- BESIDES, 
I F16UI5E THE DOC WAS PLANNING 
SEVERAL /MORE Bl£ JOBS IM 
TOWN BEFORE" CLEAEIM6 OUT! J 




{vJE THREW A HiTCH in HIS PLANS ^ 

WHEN WE STARTED SEARCHING / 
HOUSES THOUGH! ^ 



BUT THE MARSHAL AW 1 ALREADV SEARCHED 
THE HOUSE FROM TOP TO BOTTOM ! IT'S A 
CINCH THE CASH CAN'T BE HERE.' . 





SUPERSTITION MOUNTAINS 



There is usually a reason for the strange 
names attached to western landmarks. Often 
the reason is obvious in that the character 
of the landmark is in some manner described 
by the name. Sometimes, however, there is 
no apparent relation between the name and 
the subject, as, for instance, the 
case of the Superstition Moun- 
tains in Arizona. 

The name "Superstition" does 
not refer to any ominous beliefs 
about the mountains, but, rather, 
to several eroded forms resem- 
bling human figures near the 
peaks. A Pima Indian legend de- 
scribes these rock formations as 
Indians who sought refuge there 
from flood waters. The marooned f""> 
Indians, according to legend, • ' 




were warned to sit in silence until the waters 
had receded, but disobeyed . . . and were 
turned to stone. 

The Superstition Mountains do have their 
mysteries, however. Somewhere back in their 
wild recesses, it is believed, lies a fabulous 
fortune in raw gold known as the 
Lost Dutchman Mine. Thousands 
fife have sought this mine, and, even 
[ to this day, many still search for 
it. Old-timers say the mine is pro- 
tected by hostile Apaches, and 
searchers often return to tell of 
being shot at in the wild canyons! 
The tragedy and violence con- 
nected with the mountains have 
-k added chilling flavor to the name 
"Superstition," but neither has □ 
bearing on the other. 
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WHAT CAUSES THIS TELLTALE 
DEPRESSION IN THE MOCCASIN 
TRACK OF THE PAWNEE ? 





HOW DOES THE DEER MOUSE 
BUILD A COZY NEST WITHOUT 
INSTALLING A BOTTOM IN IT ? 



MANY DEFORMED TREE5 LIKE THESE ARE 
SIGNS OF EAR.LY-DAY INDIAN TRAILS. WHY? 




WHY D6ES THE •'" *P ' 
WOOD FROS TURN 
SOMERSAULTS WOOD 

WHEN HE HOPS? FRO&V 

TRAIL 
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WHAT DOES THIS PENOBSCOT 
INDIAN TREE BLAZE MEAN ? 




WHY DOESN'T TOE MOUNTAIN GOAT 
EVER FALL FROM WIS LOFTY CRAGS? 



WHAT TRAGIC STORY 00 YOU READ 
IN THE SNOWY TRACK SIGNS ABOVE? 
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/ WE'EE WEADIN' FOR \ 
' TME PORT.' WE'LL TAKE 
TW£ PISPATCHES THROUGH 
FOR you IP YOU WANT J 
\ TO TAKE CARE OP S 
\TMS riper/ -*-^ 


/thanks.' set V 

. f A DOCTOR BACK 1 
' QUICK! I'LL BE 1 
\ WAITINS WITH / 
. \ THE KIP.' / 
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«JoHNNY RIDES HAKC, BUT LOSES THE TKAIL ON A 
WELL- TRAVELLED STRETCH OF ROAP... 

ONLY TWO POSSIBILITIES, REBEL.' 
THEY'VE CUT OFF THE TRAIL AND LOST US, 
OH THEY'VE BEAT US TO THE FORT-LET'S 
HOPE THEY REALLY ARE SOLPIERS.' 
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fe5 UOHNNV HACE6 INTO PQgT STEBI | 

^CAPTAIN/ HAVE TWO ^*\>^50LC5IERS? NO.' ALL «- 
SOLPIERS 6ROUSHT in TuE / MEN ARE HERE ON THE POST! 

ARAV PISPATCHES? y <THE EXPRESS RIDER'S BRINGING 

THE DISPATCHES. -WHY? 




w ... later on the trail 
some cowwke 8av6 u6 the 

pispatches to take to th£ fort- 
5aip he founp the ripek 

still alive ni6ac the, 
Vbuenep station/ 




THEV'RE S6TTINS 
EARER.' I WOPg THIS 
CLANi WORKS.' 
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Luke Sherman was Angel City's wealthiest 
and most distinguished citizen. His palatial 
home, surrounded by magnificent gardens, 
was the city's showplace. His huge red-and- 
gold transcontinental busses roared across 
the nation's highways from New Orleans to 
St. Paul, from Boston to Seattle. His library 
was the envy of bibliophiles, yet when it 
came to charity, his generosity was un- 
bounded. The comings and goings of his 
wife, Anna, his four daughters and only son 
were duly chronicled in the society columns. 

Luke was mighty proud of his family. He 
would talk about it at the drop of a hat. In 
fact, he would talk about almost anything 
with the merest urging. Anything, that is, ex- 
cept who and what he was before he settled 
in Angel City, not long after the turn of the 
century. On that point, Luke was as close- 
mouthed as a prospector bound for the land 
office to file on a "big strike." 

Not that Luke was ashamed of his begin- 
ningn. He was proud of them; he simply did 
not want to be laughed at or, as he put it, 
"get his feet wet." And people would have 
laughed — as I have, through the years, when 
thinking of Luke in the days before Angel 
City. Those were the days when I knew him. 

Luke and Anna had been married a year 
or so when newspaper headlines in Salt Lake 
City screamed of a new gold strike in south- 
eastern Nevada — at Columbia Mountain some 
thirty miles south of Tonopah. 



News of this strike fired Luke's imagina- 
tion. Nothing would do but he must seek hi3 
fortune in this district that bore the odd name 
of "Grandpa." 

Anna was not happy at the prospect. "You 
make a good living," she told him. "Why 
give up a steady job for a gamble?" 

"Because I'll never get rich workin' for 
daily wages!" declared Luke. His eyes 
glowed with excitement. "Down Grandpa 
way, men are makin' fortunes overnight. It's 
just like the gold rush days in California." 

"It's a right long walk," remarked Anna. 

Luke nodded. "I'm aimin' to buy a team 
and wagon — and drive down there," 

"Horses and a wagon?" gasped Anna. 
"That'll take all our savings and more." 

Again Luke nodded. "I figured — er — 
maybe you'd go back to waitin' on tables." 
At the flash of anger in her eyes, he added 
hastily, "Only till I get settled." 

The argument that followed lasted until 
far into the night. And Luke won it! 

Three days later, driving a team and lead- 
ing a spare horse, Luke set out from Salt 
Lake along the trail to the new bonanza. And 
Anna went back to her old job in the railroad 
restaurant. 

After six weeks of snow, sleet, and bitter 
cold, Luke headed up the grade beyond 
which lay the little settlement of Grandpa. 

It was night, with scudding clouds obscur- 
ing moon and stars. Just as Luke topped the 
grade, the night's guietude was filled with a 



spine-chilling chorus of sound. Luke yanked 
the team to a halt. The sound was coming 
from the foot of the grade that slanted down- 
ward ahead of him. 

He stood up on the wagon seat and peered 
downgrade. At that moment, the moon slid 
out from behind the clouds. And Luke's neck 
hairs prickled as he saw hundreds of howling 
coyotes forming a huge semi-circle around 
a sparse cluster of tents and small frame 
buildings. 

For several moments, Luke stood there 
staring down at the coyotes. Then he took 
a deep breath and settled back on the seat. 
And, whooping and hollering at the top of 
his lungs, he sent his team down the grade 
at almost breakneck pace. Miraculously the 
spare horse, tied on behind, not only man- 
aged to keep up with the wagon but to keep 
its footing as well. 

The daring stunt worked! As the racing 
horses approached, the coyotes in their path 
scattered — and, within minutes, Luke was in 
Grandpa. 

He was practically broke, and tired and 
hungry. So he put up his horses' at a feed 
corral and headed for the Pinetree Grill and 
some hot food. 

The Pinetree was jammed to the rafters, 
but Luke succeeded in getting hold of a plate 
of stew and a cup of coffee. He gasped at 
the price— three dollars! — until he heard the 
talk around him, talk of mines producing 
nearly half a million dollars every twenty- 
four hours ... of banks bulging with millions 
in deposits ... of men coming off a single 
work shift with a thousand dollars in their 
pockets. 
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Luke smiled to himself. "With all the 
money that's loose around here, I ought to 
be able to collect a real bankroll — without 
brealrin' my back." 

The next morning, when Luke called at the 
feed corral for his horses, he was dismayed 
to learn that the overnight feed bill had al- 
ready reached the startling figure of $15.75.. 

"I haven't got but twelve bucks," Luke told 
the corral boss. 

"If you want your horses, get the rest!" 
snapped the boss. 

"Will you let me take one horse out so's 
I can sell him?" Luke asked hopefully. 

The corral boss nodded. "AAter you give 
me the twelve bucks." 

Luke had not gone twenty steps down the 
street, leading his horse, before a man 
stopped him with, "Hey, mister! I'll give you 
seventy-five dollars for that horse!" 

Luke thought quickly. "A hundred or 
nothin'," he said. 

To Luke's amazement, the other man did 
not dicker. He quickly counted out the money, 
grabbed the lead rope from Luke's hand, and 
sloshed off through the mud. 

Luke practically ran to the feed corral. 
While he paid his bill, he considered his 
situation. For assets, he had his team and 
wagon; for capital, ninety-six dollars and two 
bits. He decided he would go into business 
for himself. 

It was a wise decision. By nightfall, Luke 
had earned twenty-five dollars carting .lum- 
ber for prospectors eager for boards to floor 
their tents. 

Luke's first stop next morning was the 
postoffice where he hoped to find a letter 
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from Anna. He did— following a two-hour 
wait in the line before the general delivery 
window. Anna had sent him $25. With a grin, 
Luke added ten more to it and sent the whole 
works back to Anna. For, by now, he knew 
he could earn at least twenty-five a day with 
his team — maybe more. 

. For the next three days, Luke hauled lum- 
ber and his bank roll reached the sum total 
of two hundred dollars. On the fourth day, 
he ran into a prospector who had driven all 
the way from San Francisco in a hackney 
coach. But a man could not take a hack to 
the diggin's, so the hack owner waa more 
than willing i* sell the carriage to Luke for a 
hundred dollars. 

Luke took up his stand on Main Street 
where the crowds were thickest, and money 
was only something to spend. Soon, to ride 
in Luke's hack became the popular pastime 
in Grandpa, which was fine for Luke's bank- 
roll. Merely for driving the queen of the car- 
mval around town, he collected seventy-five ■ 
dollars a day. And, after that, the town 
"spqrts" paid him five dollars apiece for, the 
privilege of riding a couple of blocks in the 
carriage the "queen" had graced with her 
presence. 

Finally, the gold fever hit Luke and he 




bought a thousand shares in the Halcyon 
Mine for twenty-one cents a share, and placed 
an order for another thousand shares, at 
twenty-five cents apiece, in the Oswego Mine. 
Then came word from Anna. She was ill; she 
needed him. Luke canceled the order for the 
Oswego shares and headed for Salt Lake. 

Within a month, Anna had fully recovered. 
And Luke began to think about returning to 
Grandpa. But one morning, while downtown 
on an errand, he spotted a crowd milling 
about an office window. He drifted over to 
see what was so interesting. 

The window was that of a broker's office, " 
and the news on the poster displayed there 
rocked Luke back on his heels. Shares in the 
Oswego Mine were selling at fifteen dollars 
each! If he had not canceled his order back 
in Grandpa, he would be $15,000 richer! 

He was afmOsf that rich a few minutes 
later when he left the broker's office with a 
check for $14,050 in his pocket — a neat profit 
on the $210 he had originally invested in 
Halcyon Mine shares. 

Anna was thrilled when she first saw the 
check, but, then, her face clouded. "I sup- 
pose you're going back to Grandpa now," 
she said, "and buy more mining shares." 

Luke shook his head. "No, wife. I'm stayin' 
here and startin' another hacking business." 

"That seems like such an odd business for 
you to pick," mused Anna. 

Luke grinned. "I made money at it in 
Grandpa." 

"I know," Anna nodded. "I've never under- 
stood why you picked on it, though." 

"Well, I'll tell you," chuckled Luke. "One 
night, I hitched the team outside the Gold 
Bar and started in for a bite to eat. In the 
doorway. I met a friend of mine. He was all 
slicked-up and eyein' the foot-deep mud and 
slush in the street. T wanta get across,' he 
told me, 'without wettin' my new boots. How 
about you drivin,' me over, Luke? I'll pay 
you five dollars for it.' So I drove him serosa 
the street — In my old wagon. And theb and 
there, I decided there was a heap o* money 
to be made tranaportin' PEOPLE!" 

And how do I know all this? Beeauss I wis 
the hombre who didn't want to get his new 
boots wetl And I'm just an impecunious , 

writer while Luke Sherman well, he's 

still the wealthiest man in Angel Cityl 



YOU LOW-DOWN COVOTE .' SET OFF MY 
SPREAD PRONTO.' OR, 50 HELP ME, 
I'LL FILL YOU FULL OF DAVLI6HT/ 





AND THEN KNOCKED HIMSELF DOWN. 
" SUPPOSE .' START MARCHING ABOUND ] 
FRONT.' WE'LL 6ET AT THE TRUTH *. 
AND FAST.' 
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PETRIFIED GRAVITY 

A TALL TALE OF THE WEST 



The yarn about petrified gravity is attrib- 
uted to Jim Bridger, the most famous story 
teller of the early West. Bridger discovered 
this strange natural phenomenon in the 
region that is now Yellowstone Park. As he 
described the location, it "wam't fax from 
the peetrified forest, whar peetrified trees 
stand, with peetrified birds on 'em, a-singin' 
peetrified songs." 

After a hard day's ride, he was looking 
for a place to pitch camp when his way 
was blocked by the steep walls of a 
hidden valley. Tired and vexed, he rode 
up to the brink to look around. But his 



horse didn't stop there. It just kept 
right on going out over the edge of the 
precipice and straight ahead at a steady gait 
as if it were traveling on an invisible 
bridge. Bridger could hear the clop-clop of 
its hoofs. 

By the time he had arrived safely on the 
other side, Bridger had figured out the 
miracle. The petrified character of the region 
was so dominant that even the attraction of 
gravitation was petrifiedl 

He made camp but failed to explain how 
he started a fire with petrified wood. Any- 
way, his campfire petrified and is still hot. 




THE SAM 1 WATER BRONCiS 



A TALL TALE OF THE WEST 



The strangest horses ever seen in the 
West were developed by Febold Feboldson, 
the mighty Swede of weBtern legend, back 
in the days of the Big Rains in the Great 
Plains country. It rained so hard in those 
days that the Platte River, which was ordi- 
narily a mile wide and a foot deep, got as 
deep as it was wide and flooded out the 
settlers. Sharks swam up from the Gulf of 
Mexico and ate the livestock trapped in the 
flood waterB. 

Febold, who was catching fish, for the 
marooned settlers, happened to hook some 
sea horses that had swum inland. Right then, 
he got an idea for a way to use the sea 
horses to catch the cow-killing sharks. He 
began to feed them clover buds mixed with 
a secret potion, and, by next floodtime, 
they were big a3 regular horses and trained 
for roping. 

Any day after that, all during the flood' 



season, the settlers marooned on the hill- 
tops could watch the mighty Febold galloping 
up and down the flooded Platte, lassoing 
the cattle-killing sharks. He got so many of 
them that the hungry settlers got fat on shark 
steaks and had to call in the neighboring 
Indians to help eat them. 





PECOS BIUS MATCH 



A TALL TALE OF THE WEST 



Just about everybody has heard of Pecoa 
Bill. For one thing, he is the hombre who 
roped a cyclone and rode the wild twister 
all over Texas, Kansas, and a slice oj Okla- 
homa, until it got plumb tame and turned 
into the gentle zephyr that now wafts 
across the plains. Nobody ever beat Pecos 
Bill at anything, but he did meet his match 
one day. 

It happened this way: Pecos Bill was strol- 
ling down the Royal Gorge when the mighty 
Swede, Febold Feboldson, saw Bill's hat bob- 
bing above the gorge's rim. Febold thought 
it was a strange beast, and took a pot shot 
at it. 

Pecos Bill came out of the gorge hopping 



mad and shooting straight. To protect him- 
self, the gentle Swede Febold began shooting 
at Pecos Bill's bullets, stopping them in mid- 
air. This went on lor quite a spell; In fact, 
it lasted till Pecos Bill's guns got too hot 
to hold. 

Whereupon, Pecos Bill ran his finger 
through the bullet hole in his hat, lifted 
it off his head and bowed, remarking: 
"I'm Pecos Bill and I'm right proud to 
meet up with a gun shooter nearly as good 
as I am." 

It is said that so much lead was spilled 
there that day that it sank right into the 
ground and became a lost lead mine that may 
make somebody rich some day. 
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THE FURBEARING TROUT 



A TALL TALE OF THE WEST 



It was sometime during the fall of 1878 
that the fantastic fur-bearing trout were 
discovered in the mountain streams near 
Leadville, Colorado. These strange trout had 
lustrous seal-brown coats of fur, which amazed 
and baffled the Leadville miners for quite a 
spell. One day a miner who was known to 
be educated figured out the enigma. 

This is his version: For several years the 
Leadville miners had been living on a meat 
diet of venison, which is heavy in tallow 
content. The tallow began to cake over the 
roofs of their mouths, so that they couldn't 
taste anything. Whereupon, the miners took 
to burning little bundles of pitch splinters on 
the top of their heads to melt the tallow in 
their mouths. In this manner, they regained 
their sense of taste, but all of them became 
baldheaded. 

One day, a pilgrim from other parti 
showed up in the baldheaded camp, and 



said he could make a hair restoier out of 
potato peelings and things — for a fee. The 
miners were elated. » 

So the pilgrim hid out with ten sacks of 
spuds from which he made four gallons of 
hair tonic. On his way to camp with the 
tonic, he fell into a swift mountain stream 
and spilled it. The waters carried the 
pilgrim away. 

The miners were saddened at the news, 
especially since a big dance was coming up 
and they needed some hair to part and slick 
down for the occasion. 

Then, a strange thing happened. The miners 
began to catch fur-bearing trout in the stream 
where the pilgrim had spilled his hair tonic. 
One of the miners Jokingly slapped a trout 
pelt on his bald head, skin side down, and 
discovered that it stuck tight and made a 
dandy wig. And that's how the miners saved 
their dignity at the dance. 




THE TRAPPER and theBEAR 



A TALL TALE OF THE WEST 



This is the story of trapper Windy Willy's 
mix-up with a bear on Polecat Creek, up 
in the Northwest country. Windy left his 
cabin one morning to get some firewood. 
On the way back, he encountered a bear 
looking for a place to hibernate. The bear, 
being sleepy and very grouchy, hauled off 
and gave Willy a cuff that knocked all his 
teeth out. 

Willy got so blazing mad on account of 
losing his teeth before he'd had a chance 
to eat breakfast that he flew into that 
bear with a stick of frozen firewood and 
finished him off. Just about this time, a 
blizzard roared down from Alaska, and, from 
the looks of the sky, Willy knew it was a 
whopper and would last right up to the 
spring thaws. 

He calculated he'd be snowed in for three 
months — him without teeth and almost 600 
pounds of fine bear steaks staring him in 
the face. Willy began to skin out the bear. 
Noticing what a dandy set of teeth the bear 



had gave Willy an Idea. 

He jerked out the bear's molars, drilled 
some holes in them so that he could wire 
them together — and, before long, he had a 
solid set of false teeth. Willy spent the rest 
of the winter eating bear steaks with that 
bear's own teeth. 





BEAR GEORGES RIDE 

A TALL TALE OF THE WEST 



In the fall of '85, Beer George brought 
fame to lakey's Fork on the Big Wind River 
in Wyoming. It was then he made a remark- 
able all-night ride on the back of a gritzly 
bear. The innocent cause of it Was a pet 
bear (also a grizzly) which Bear George 
kept to do chores around camp, like driving 
tent stakes. George had a unique method of 
tricking the beast into driving them. He 
would bait the top of the stakes with fat, 
and when flies landed on them, the bear 
would swat the flies and drive the stakes 
with the same blow. • 

Bear George got in the habit of riding 
his pet grizzly on hunting tripe. This was 
quit* safe, the bear being nearly toothless 
since George once threw a cast iron stove 
lid at him during an argument. 

While hunting on sagebrush flats one day. 
the two of them tangled with a family of 



grizzlies. George could see it was a losing 
battle, so, in the melee, he leaped aboard his 
pal and lit out for camp. 

Right then, strange things began to hap- 
pen. That bear started bellering and buck- 
ing like a regular wild grizzly! Bear George 
did his level best to head him for camp, 
but every time they went bounding past the 
tent, the bear would shy off and take to the 
timber. Bear George was hanging on with 
tooth and toenail, and was so hopping mad 
he swore to ride the spunk out of that pet of 
his if it took all night. 

Along about daylight, the tuckered bear 
just folded up like he was dead. Bear George 
peered into his mouth to Bee if he was breath- 
ing — and that bear had a full set of teeth! 
During the fight, Bear George had climbed 
aboard one of those wild grizzlies instead 
of his own pet! 




THE MUGWUMP 
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A TALL TALE OF THE WEST 



Western tall tales sometimes describe fan- 
tastic and mythical creatures that are sup- 
posed to dwell in this land of strange things. 
Such a creature ia the Mugwump, a bird 
whose head and tail look alike, so that the 
bird is often undecided as to which end Is 
which and tries to fly away in opposite direc- 
tions. It is a useless bird, and just sits on 
fences with its mug on one side and its wump 
on the other. 

Anybody who has been in the West has 
observed thin paths worn around the hill- 
sides. These paths are made by the Auger- 
tailed Wampus, a toothless creature that eats 
hillside dew. It has two short legs on one 
side and two long ones on the other, so that 
it has to walk on hillsides all its life. Its 
auger, tail is used for drilling itself into hill- 
sides, after which the Wampus pulls the 
hole in after itself. For this reason, it has 
never been seen. 

An odd western creature is the Pick-And- 
Shovel-Handed Idaclare, which bounds over 
hot desert sands on a spring tail because 
the sands burn its feet. It cools itself with 
a fan on the tip of its tall, and remarks about 
the heat by saying: "I declare!" Hence its 



name. It spends its time hiding gold mines 
with its pick and shovel hands. That's why 
there are so many lost gold mints. 
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The AntafcingMind Header Trick 




This amazing trick baffled many a cowtown 
In the days of Graveling western shows. It 
Is still one of the most popular of all tricks 
of magic, 

Here is the trick's seldom revealed secret. 
In a roomful of people, prepare slips of 
paper for each, all about three inches square. 
Ask each person to write a single question 
on one of the slips and sign his name to it, 
then fold it and drop it into a hat which you 
start to pass around. 

As the papers are dropped into the hat, 
slip one out and palm it, and then say you 
must leave the room until all questions are 
dropped into the hat. Vou leave the hat be- 
hind, but take the palmed slip, the contents 
and name of which you memorise while out 
of the room. 

Return, and with the hat before you, an- 
nounce that you will repeat and answer 
each question and name its writer without 



opening the folded slips. 

When you reach into the hat, hide the 
memorized question under the inside hat- 
' band, and bring out another folded question. 
Hold it in your left hand and place your 
right hand to your head, as though concen- 
trating— THEN RECITE THE QUESTION YOU 
MEMORIZED WHILE OUT OF THE ROOM, 
NAME ITS WRITER, AND ANSWER IT. 

Next, open the Blip you hold and pretend 
to read it aloud, while you again actually 
repeat the question you memorized. 

While doing this, memorize the question 
and name on this slip, so that you will have 
a question to recite and answer when you 
hold up the next slip. Continue this process 
until there are no questions left in the hat. 
Then, take out the slip you hid under the 
hatband and pretend to recite it likewise, 
while you actually recite the last question 
you picked out of the hatl 
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TO PARENTS 

The Dell Trademark is. and always 
has been, a positive guarantee that 
magazine bearing it con- 
tains only clean and wholesome ju- 
venile entertainment The Dell code 
eliminates entirely, rather than regu- 
lates, objectionable mate'-iai. That's 
why when your child buys a Dell 
Comic you can be sure it contains 
only good fun, "dell comics' are 
cood comics" is oiir only credo and 
constant goal. 



DELL COMICS ARE GOOD COMICS 



